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THE STOIC CONCEPT OF QUALITY. 


The most comprehensive study of the Stoic concept of quality 
up to the present time was made by Rieth. He was primarily 
concerned, however, with the evidence on Stoic philosophy to be 
found in the Peripatetic commentaries.? Aspects of this topic 
have received considerable attention from various authorities. 
The Stoic theory of mixture was discussed by Schmekel, Rein- 
hardt, and Pohlenz.* The Stoic categories of disposition and 
relative disposition were treated in articles by De Lacy and 
Pohlenz.* I believe, however, that a detailed study of the frag- 
ments and of passages relevant to the concept of quality in the 
writings of the Stoic philosophers can cast new light on the 
problems involved. 

Zeno, the founder of the Stoic school, recognized as first princi- 
ples the active and the passive. The former was god or logos; 
the latter was matter without quality (1,85). Primary matter 
was termed substance (otoia), and was divided into universal 
substance (% tov ðvrov mavtwv mpøry vAn) and the substance of 
the particular (ù rõv èri mépovs I, 87). Universal substance was 


t I would like to thank Dr. L. R. Taylor of Bryn Mawr College, Dr. F. 
Solmsen of Cornell University, and Dr. L. Edelstein of The Johns Hop- 
kins University for many helpful suggestions. The fragments of the 
philosophers of the Old Stoa have been collected by H. von Arnim in 
his Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta (Berlin, 1921). I have referred to 
this collection by the number of the book and fragment e.g. II, 193. 
All references to the Pre-Soeraties refer to Diels-Kranz, Die Fragmente 
der Vorsokratiker, 6th ed. (Berlin, 1951). For F. Jacoby, Die Fragmente 
der Griechischen Ilistoriker (Berlin, 1926), I have used the abbreviation 
F. Gr. Hist. References to Simplicius refer to C. Kalbileisch, Simplicii in 
Aristotelis Categorias Commentarium (Berlin, 1907). 

20, Rieth, Grundbegriffe der Stoischen Ethik (Berlin, 1933). 

3 A. Schmekel, Die Positive Philosophie in ihrer geschichtlichen Ent- 
wicklung, I (Berlin, 1938), pp. 250-2; K. Reinhardt, Kosmos und 
Sympathie (Munich, 1926), pp. 5-20; and M. Pohlenz, Die Stoa (Göt- 
tingen, 1949), I, pp. 72-3 and II, pp. 41-2. 

+P, De Lacy, “The Stoic Categories,” T.A.P.A., LXXVI (1945), 
pp. 261-3; M. Pohlenz, “ Die Begründung der abendlandischen Sprach- 
lehre durch die Stoa,” Gött. Nachr., III (1939), pp. 185-8; M. Pohlenz, 
“ Zenon und Chrysipp,” Gött. Nachr., II (1938), pp. 182-5; M. Pohlenz, 
op. cit., I, pp. 69-70 and II, p. 40; Rieth, op. cit., pp. 70-84. 
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everlasting and did not become more or less. The substance of 
the particular became more or less, or, as Stobaeus expressed it, 
it did not always remain the same but was divided or mixed 
(1bid.). In other words, only the substance of the particular was 
subject to growth, diminution, and qualitative change." 

Genesis was due to the presence of the active force within 
matter. As a seed, the logos was responsible for the birth of the 
four elements, fire, air, earth, and water (I, 102), and after the 
destruction of our universe by fire, it will again act upon matter 
and produce a world identical to our own (1,107). God, we are 
told, runs through matter just as honey through the honeycomb 
(1, 155). 

Zeno regarded quality as the disposition of a substratum, and 
referred to colors as the first configurations (cyynparicpovs) of 
matter (I, 91). Qualities and substances were mixed completely, 
and did not exist independently of each other (I, 92; cf. IT, 411, 
468, and 469).°® 

Zeno may have regarded the virtues as qualities. Plutarch 
attributes to Zeno the view that the virtues were “ several accord- 
ing to difference ” (aAciovas xara duadopas I, 200), and yet at the 
same time were “ one virtue differing in terms of its relations to 
its objects according to its powers” (ws piay otcav aperny, raïs òè 
Tpos TA Tpdypata oXETEGL KaTA TAs évepyelas Siahépery Soxovoay). The 
words “several according to difference” may suggest that the 
virtues were individually differentiated and therefore qualities. 

Such things as wisdom, soul, and moderation were considered 
to be causes and hence corporeal. Zeno defined cause as that 
because of which something happens, and argued that cause was 
corporeal (copa I, 89). He stated that wisdom (¢pdvncis) was 
the cause of acting wisely (rò dpoveiv), soul (yvxy) of living (rò 
fnv), and moderation (cwdpoovvn) of acting moderately (rò 


5 There is no evidence that Zeno distinguished between the substance 
and the quality of the particular in his treatment of growth and change. 
Compare Chrysippus and Posidonius, below, pp. 45 f. and 54. On this 
problem see E. Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen, III, 15 (Leipzig, 
1923), pp. 96-8. 

e I, 92 Zývwv re 6 Kuiriebs ws Tas wowrynras oŬTw Kai Tas ovaias be’ brov 
kepavvvabat évourfev. The xpacts d:’ 6\ov was the complete or total mixture 
of substance with substance and quality with quality. The phrase was 
translated by Pohlenz, op. cit., I, p. 73 as “ total mixture.” On the Stoic 
theory of mixture see above, note 3. 
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cwppovev).” Zeno defined the corporeal (copa), which included 
the logos (I, 153; cf. 146), as that which can act or be acted 
upon (I, 90; cf. I, 98). If we could assume that the virtues 
were qualities, we might conclude that Zeno regarded quality as 
a corporeal cause. 

There can be no doubt that Chrysippus maintained that qual- 
ity was one aspect of the logos. He stated in one passage that 
the dispositions (é€ges) were air, and that air, the unifying cause 
(cuvexwv altos) of the quality of each object which was organized 
under one disposition (és), was called hardness in iron, density 
in stone, and the white sheen in silver (II, 449). Qualities were 
called psychic breath and aetherial harmonies, giving form and 
shape to the matter in which they were present (1bid.).° The 
logos permeates animate and inanimate matter. It is mind, soul, 
nature, and disposition (I, 158). As disposition (és) it is 
present in bones and sinews and in the earth; as mind (voùs) it 
is found in the intelligence and in the aether (II, 634; cf. 1042). 

The logos is the cause of the differentiation of the object, but 
since it permeates the whole object, it is present in the differen- 
tiation itself. The differentiation or quality, therefore, is the 
manifestation of the logos.® The logos is called a seed (oréppa 
J, 102 and II, 580), because it is not only the cause of its own 
development but possesses within itself potentially the quality of 
the fully differentiated substance. 

Since Chrysippus believed that quality was a manifestation of 
the logos, and that the logos was corporeal (I, 153), he must have 
held that quality also was corporeal (capa). Zeno defined the 


TOn the corporeal cause and incorporeal predicate, see below, p. 51. 
The later Stoics postulated four causes mpokarapkrika, cuvepyd, cuveKTiKa, 
and rà wy oùk dvev. On cause in Stoic philosophy see Rieth, op. cit., pp. 
134-55; W. Theiler, Die Vorbereitung des Neuplatonismus (Berlin, 
1930), pp. 19-28; A. Schiirenburg, Die Kausaltheorie der Stoiker (Bonn, 
1921) ; and for cause in Posidonius, see L. Edelstein, “ The Philosophical 
System of Posidonius,” A.J. P., LVII (1936), pp. 302-3. 

8 Zeno probably took over from medicine his concept of logos as a 
pneuma permeating matter (I, 146). On this problem, see G. Verbeke, 
L’Evolution de la doctrine du Pneuma (Paris, 1945), pp. 12-15; and W. 
Jaeger, Diokles von Karystos (Berlin, 1938), pp. 216-18. 

® For the thesis that the different kinds of quality were determined 
by the tension of the logos (róvos) see L. Stein, Die Psychologie der Stoa 
(Berlin, 1886), pp. 30-6; and L. Stein, Die Erkenntnistheorie der Stoa 
(Berlin, 1888), pp. 128-31. 
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corporeal as that which can act or be acted upon (I, 90). Chry- 
sippus also seems to have considered that which is either active 
or passive as corporeal. He argued that soul was corporeal since 
it touched and was separated from the body (II, 790; cf. Clean- 
thes, I, 518), and again, that voice was corporeal, since all that 
was active was corporeal, and voice acted upon its hearers (II, 
140). The argument in regard to voice was attributed to Di- 
ogenes of Babylon (III, 18), Antipater of Tarsus (III, 16), and 
Archedemus of Tarsus (III, 6).7° We can conclude, therefore, 
that if quality in Chrysippus’ philosophy was a corporeal logos, it 
was also a dvvapus.34 

Moreover, if quality was corporeal, it acted as a cause. Chry- 
sippus followed Zeno in asserting that cause was being and body 
(dv kai copa II, 336). He argued that every object or event was 
predetermined by a series or a chain of causes, which was termed 
fate or logos. The quality immanent in the object may be the 
cause of an accident of the object or of some event which may 
happen to the object. Or again, it may act as a cause of an 
accident or event to some external object within its environment. 
Chrysippus distinguished between complete (airoreAjs) and ini- 
tiating (mpoxarapxrixy) causes (II, 994, 997; ef. 974). For in- 


10° Various authorities quote the Stoics as arguing that matter which, 
of course, was passive, was body (cwua). Aetius, I, 9, 7 = Diels, Doxo- 
graphi Graeci (Berlin, 1879), p. 308 writes of Srwikol sõpa thy UrAnv 
dmogaivovrar. For passages which refer to matter as owpua see C. 
Baumker, Das Problem der Materie (Münster, 1890), pp. 332-3. On the 
Stoic definition of the corporeal see also Schmekel, op. cit., pp. 246-8. 

11 The concept of duvau:s is found in the medical writers, Plato, 
Aristotle, and Strato of Lampsacus. Frequently the dvvauis is both 
active and passive. In Concerning Diet (epi Acairys), a treatise which 
is dated by W. Jaeger, Paideia, III (New York, 1944), pp. 36-40 to the 
middle of the fourth century B.C., fire and water are said to prevail 
and be prevailed upon (I, 3, 8-10; cf. Ancient Medicine, 13, 6-8). Fur- 
ther, in the Sophist (247E) Plato defined being as that which can act 
and be acted upon (cf. Phaedrus 270D and Theaetetus 156A). The pas- 
sages on dvvauis in the medical writers and in Plato were collected by 
J. Souilhé, Étude sur le terme Sivaus (Paris, 1919). For further dis- 
cussion see K. Reinhardt, Parmenides (Bonn, 1916), pp. 223-30, and F. 
Cornford, Plato’s Theory of Knowledge (London, 1935), pp. 234-8. For 
examples of the use of dvvayis in Aristotle see Cat., 9214-27 and Metaph., 
1019a15-1020a6. On Strato see particularly fragments 42, 43, 45, and 48. 
The fragments of Strato are published in F. Wehrli, Die Schule des Aris- 
toteles, V (Basel, 1950). The principle of dvvayis is discussed on pages 
53-5. 
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stance, if a person should push a round body, the push would be 
the initiating cause, but the roundness of the object (its quality) 
would constitute the principal cause of the movement (II, 974). 
Similarly the quality of an object presented before the vision of 
an individual would be the initiating cause of sight (tbid.). In 
this case the quality of the object determined the quality of 
vision in the sense organ. 

We must observe further that as a cause the quality was both 
active and passive. In so far as it determined an effect upon 
the object in which it was immanent or upon an external object, 
it was active; in so far as it was itself predetermined by a series 
of causes, it was acted upon. 

Chrysippus’ concept of quality as a disposition of the sub- 
stratum affected many aspects of his work. The virtues were 
regarded as qualities which differed in essence from other quali- 
ties (III, 259; cf. 255), and which were at the same time a 
disposition of their substratum, the soul (deo IIT, 459; cf. 
Sen., Ep., 50, 6). One of Chrysippus’ books was entitled, C'on- 
cerning the fact that the Virtues are qualified (mepi rod mods 
civar Tas apetas).*” 

Chrysippus’ psychology was likewise based on his concept of 
quality and substratum. Perception, comprehension, impulse, 
and reason were qualities of the intelligence (II, 826; cf. 841). 
Perception was an affection (maĝos) of the soul (II, 54), and 
the soul was said to suffer a change of quality when it came 
into contact with the various sense objects (dAAoiwors II, 55; cf. 
J, 58).1% This means that color, shape, and form were not 
corporeal bodies impinging upon the senses, but a change in 
the disposition or condition of the underlying substratum, the 
sense organ or the soul. 

Chrysippus’ concept of quality made possible the four Stoic 
categories. The Stoic categories of disposition (ads éyov) and 


12 St. V. Fr., II, p. 9, 41; cf. III, 259. The virtues were regarded as 
qualities in Arist., Cat., 8b25-35. 

13 Aristotle (Cat., 9b) referred to passive qualities (ma@yrixai moi- 
tyres) as those which affect an object in some way, as, for example, 
the sweetness of honey affects the taste of the man who eats it. The 
affections (7a@) likewise affect their object but whereas the passive 
qualities arise from a permanent disposition, the affections are derived 
from temporary conditions (9b28-10al10). Anger, for instance, may be 
due to the disposition of the subject or to a momentary grievance. 
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relative disposition (mpds rí mos éxyov) are not found earlier than 
Chrysippus.** Virtue was the soul in a certain disposition 
(jyenovixov mas éxov Sext. Emp., M., XI, 23), and the soul was 
breath in a certain disposition (veipa wos éxov II, 806). 

The category of disposition (as éyov) raised further problems. 
A father who lost his son ceased to be a father. His difference 
in status, however, was due not to a change in his own nature, 
but to the loss of an external object to which he was related. The 
concept of father, therefore, was regarded not as a disposition of 
the substratum but as a relative disposition to an external body 
(xpos tí mws é€yov). This fourth category of relative disposition 
was probably used by Chrysippus. It is found in a passage in 
Plutarch based on Chrysippus in which Plutarch argues that the 
parts of the cosmos are not complete in so far as they are in a 
certain relation to the whole (7@ zpos 76 GAov mws éxew II, 550). 
Further, in a passage in Varro, Chrysippus is said to have argued 
that the word father had no meaning apart from that of son, 
and that the concept of right hand was likewise meaningless if 
one could not presuppose the left hand (II, 155). These ex- 
amples may well illustrate the category of relative disposition.’ 

The substance of the particular and the quality of the par- 
ticular were carefully distinguished by Chrysippus. In a passage 
in Plutarch, it is stated that each of us is two substrata. One 
_of these substrata is substance (oùoía), but the name of the other 
is missing because of a lacuna in the text (II, 762). Von Arnim 
suggested that the lacuna should be filled by wowrys; Zeller sup- 
ported zov.'® The one always flows and moves, neither growing 
larger nor smaller, and generally is not able to abide, but the 
other abides, grows greater and less, and suffers all the opposites. 
We should notice that both substance and quality, if, indeed, that 
is the word we should supply in the lacuna, are substrata, but 
that growth, diminution, and change of quality apply only to 


14 On the Stoic categories see above, note 4. 

15 These same examples, however, are found in a passage in Dionysius 
Thrax where they are relations (mpós re €xov) but not relative disposi- 
tions (rò mpés Tri mws čxov). See G. Uhlig, Dionysii Thracis Ars Gram- 
matica (Leipzig, 1883), p. 35, 3 mpós te Exon é éoriv ws marp, vids, pidos, 
õegıós. For further discussion see Pohlenz, “Die Begründung der 
abendländischen Sprachlehre,” Gött. Nachr., III (1939), pp. 185-8. 

16 See above, note 5. 
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quality and not to substance. Division and mixture (ovyxvois), 
however, take place in substance (II, 317).*” 

Two important passages in Plutarch’s De Commumbus No- 
titiis (1077 D-E = II, 396 and 1064), and Philos De Aeterni- 
tate Mundi (48-51 = II, 397) provide important evidence for 
quality and substance in Stoic philosophy. These passages, how- 
ever, are extremely difficult, and it is only with a great deal of 
hesitation that I offer an interpretation.*® 

According to Plutarch, the Stoics asserted that in one sub- 
stance there may be two qualified objects (émi was obaias $v’ istws 
yevéeoOar wovovs), and that the same substance, which has one 
qualified object, may receive a second and preserve both alike. 
He quotes Chrysippus as arguing that when our universe is 
destroyed by fire, Zeus, the only one of the Gods who is inde- 
structible, will retire into foresight (mpóvora), and that Zeus and 
foresight will be in one substance, aether. 

The Stoic assertion that in one substance there may be two 
qualified objects (èri puds otcias 8v’ iSiws yevéoOar ovods) is difficult 
to interpret, but Plutarch himself throws some light on the 
problem. He writes that the Stoics accused the Academics of 
believing that in two substances there is one qualified object 
(eri Sveiv ovowwy eva mowy civar). Plutarch points out that every- 
one believes that two substances may have one qualified object, 
and that the opposite is strange and paradoxical, if neither one 
dove is indistinguishable from another dove, nor one bee from 
another bee. It seems clear that whereas the Academics main- 
tained that two doves were two substances with one quality, the 
Stoics believed that they were one substance but two qualified 
objects. The Stoics, therefore, must have used the term sub- 
stance to designate the common factor present in all members of 
the genus, and the term qualified object (idiws rows) to denote 
the particular differentiation of each member of the genus. 

The passage in Philo is a paradox and may be paraphrased as 
follows. Let us suppose that Dion is whole-hmbed and that 
Theon has lost one foot, but that Dion, in turn, loses his foot. 
Then Dion becomes Theon, but two qualified objects cannot be in 


17 See above, p. 41 and below, p. 54. 

18 These passages are discussed by F. H. Colson in the Loeb edition 
of Philo, IX (Cambridge, 1941), pp. 528-9. Colson, however, does not 
offer a solution for the problem. 
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the same substratum (dvo idiws moroi mepi rò aùrò vroKelpevoy Ov 
Súvavraı civar). Therefore, Dion remains but Theon is destroyed. 

The statement in Philo, that two qualified objects cannot have 
the same substratum, appears to contradict Plutarch’s assertion 
that two qualified objects can be in one substance. I believe, 
however, that the passages are not contradictory. If we apply 
our interpretation of the passage in Plutarch to the paragraph 
in Philo, we may observe that Dion and Theon were at first 
one substance (man), but two qualified objects, whole-limbed 
and footless. At the second stage, when Dion lost his foot, they 
are one substance (man), and two similarly qualified objects, 
footless and footless. They are, therefore, not one substance and 
two qualified objects, but one substance and one qualified object. 
This second stage Chrysippus seems to have regarded as 
impossible. 

We have seen already that Chrysippus recognized two sub- 
strata, substance and quality. We can assume that a qualified 
object, in so far as it was qualified, was in the substratum qual- 
ity. Therefore, Chrysippus’ statement that two qualified objects 
cannot be in the same substratum (8vo idiws moroi epi rò aùrò 
trokeiwevoy od Svvayvta civar) should mean that two qualified 
objects cannot be in the same substratum, quality. At the second 
stage of our paradox, when Dion had lost his foot, the sub- 
stratum quality was footless, and Dion and Theon were two 
qualified objects in the same qualitative substratum footless. 
Chrysippus argued, therefore, that two qualified objects, each 
having the same substance (e. g. man), and the same qualitative 
substratum (e. g. footless), were not two objects but one. 

There is one further problem. Why does Dion remain and 
Theon disappear? This can be answered easily. Theon was 
defined as lacking something which Dion possessed. When Dion 
lost that particular differentiation which distinguished him from 
Theon, Theon disappeared because his individuality was due to 
the fact that he lacked something which Dion had. 

Evidence for the theory of mixture used by Chrysippus is 
found in many fragments. Chrysippus described four kinds of 
mixture. Mechanical mixture was the mixture of dry bodies 
whose surfaces were in contact (apdOeors II, 471 and 473) such 
as a heap of grain or a pile of pebbles. Again, there is the 
mixture of dry bodies (país) or of moist bodies (xpao.s) in 
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which the components of the mixture retain their own qualities 
and can be separated again (IJ,471). The fourth kind of 
mixture (ovyxvo1s) takes place when two or more qualities 
change into another quality differing from them (II, 471; cf. 
317). 

A composite of several bodies is mentioned in the fragments 
of Chrysippus. Chrysippus referred to a body (oõpa) composed 
of separate bodies (decrHra), such as an assembly, army, and 
chorus (II, 367), and probably mentioned this kind of organiza- 
tion again in another passage in which he spoke of the destruction 
of a substance by division into parts (8afpeors II, 317). Chrysip- 
pus, however, referred to an army or a choir as living, thinking, 
or learning (II, 367).1° It is reasonable to suppose that a 
capacity to think and learn was the quality or disposition (éé&s) 
of the army or chorus, and that an aggregate of this kind was 
regarded as an unified body. 

Chrysippus’ theory of mixture may have been influenced to 
some extent at least by Aristotle. His term for mechanical mix- 
ture (wapdabeors) corresponds to Aristotle’s (ovvOeors De Gen. et 
Corr., 328a5-18). Chrysippus argued that during mixture (piés) 
the component parts maintain their own identity and are poten- 
tially separable. Aristotle regarded mixture as the combination 
of bodies which are capable of acting and being acted upon 
(322b21-29), and which combine to form a compound whose 
quality is different from the qualities of the component parts. 
The component qualities, however, are retained in the mixture 
and potentially can return to their former state (327b24-26). 
Strictly speaking the term mixture in Aristotle can apply only 
to the four elements.*° 

Aristotle, however, believed that the mixture of two unequal 
bodies in which the resultant had the quality of one of the bodies 
was not mixture but growth (328a24-26).*? This distinction was 
not made by Chrysippus. Aristotle argued that a drop of wine 
is not mixed with ten thousand quarts of water, but loses its 


1° On this passage see Reinhardt, op. cit., pp. 35-6. 

20 See H. H. Joachim, “ Aristotle: Chemical Combination,” Journal of 
Philology, XXIX (1904), pp. 72-86. 

21 Growth according to Aristotle was the increase of the existing 
magnitude by the addition of that which is potentially substance to 
actual substance (320b30 and 322a11-13). 
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form and changes into water (328a27-28). Chrysippus, appar- 
ently in answer to Aristotle, stated that a drop of wine could mix 
with the sea, since the drop by mixture might permeate the whole 
(II, 480).?? It seems, therefore, that the terms pigs and xpaors 
in Chrysippus would apply to any combination of qualities 
whether the quality of the resultant was similar to that of one 
of the components or not, provided that the qualities kept their 
own identity. 

Chrysippus may have used the term fusion (ovyyxvois) to desig- 
nate genesis. There is no evidence that Chrysippus discussed 
genesis in terms other than mixture.”? When the quality of the 
seed mixed with the moisture in matter, a being was born with 
qualities different from those of the seed and the moisture. 
Surely this type of mixture would have been termed fusion 
(ovyxvors) rather than mixture (piéus). 

According to Alexander of Aphrodisia, the Aristotelian con- 
cept of mixture was adopted by some of the Stoics later than 
Chrysippus, and particularly by Sosigenes, the friend of Anti- 
pater of Tarsus (II, 470). 

Active and passive elements were recognized by Chrysippus. 
He argued that all things are mixed from the warm, the cold, the 
dry, and the moist and that the opposites act or are acted upon 
(II,411). The dark, cold is opposed to the brightness and 
warmth of the fire (II, 430; cf. 429). One element changes 
directly into another. Fire changes into air, air into water, and 
water into earth (II,413). When freezing takes place, the 
air is active and the water is acted upon (II, 430). Galen, com- 
menting on the interaction of the opposite elements, said that in 
Aristotle the qualities mixed together, but that according to 
the Stoic philosophers the substances also mixed together (II, 
411). We can assume that Chrysippus treated the elements as 
substances but believed that the quality of an element, as, for 
example, hot or cold, when applied to a particular object, was the 
disposition of the substratum to which it belonged. 

Active and passive elements were used by Posidonius also. 
The light and the warm acted upon the passive elements, the 


22 See also Pohlenz, op. cit., II, pp. 41-2. 
28 Genesis for Aristotle was the actualization of the form which was 
present in the matter potentially (317b23-25). 
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heavy and the cold.2* An element was able to affect other objects 
within its environment. The sun is said to be responsible for 
color, for the fragrance of fruit, the savor of juices, and the size 
and disposition of animals.” And again, the quality of the earth 
accounts for the characteristics of various kinds of springs.*® 
The elements are responsible for human emotions. Blood is said 
to differ in warmth, coolness, thickness, and thinness. Those 
with warmer blood are more courageous; those with colder blood 
more cowardly.”” 

In one passage of Simplicius, Antipater of Tarsus, a Stoic 
philosopher who was the close friend of Tiberius Gracchus before 
the latter’s death in 133 B. C., is said to have used the word dis- 
position (é&s) to describe both the corporeal and the incorporeal.”8 
If, like Chrysippus, Antipater believed that quality was a dis- 
position (eéis), we must attribute to Antipater the theory of 
incorporeal qualities. 

What was an incorporeal quality? According to Simplicius, 
the Stoics argued that the qualities of corporeal bodies were 
corporeal, and those of incorporeal bodies were incorporeal (In 
Arist. Cat., 217, 32). The Stoics recognized as incorporeal that 
which is said (Aexrov), void, place, and time. The quality of 
one of these incorporeals was itself incorporeal. A passage in 
Sextus Empiricus (Log., I, 38-42) throws some light on the 
problem. It is stated that the Stoics regarded truth as a body 
(sõna) in so far as it was intelligence in a certain disposition 
(rös éxov syenouxoy), but considered that the true (rò dAnfés) 
was not corporeal since it was a Judgment (défwua) which, in 
turn, was a part of speech (Aexrov). We can assume, therefore, 
that the true was an incorporeal quality belonging to the genus 
of speech (Aexrov). 


24 The fragments of Posidonius are published by L. Edelstein, “ The 
Philosophical System of Posidonius,” A.J. P., LVII (1936), pp. 286-325. 
This fragment is published on p. 301, n. 61. 

25 F. Gr. Hist., 87 F 114 = Diod., II, 51, 3 to 53, 7. 

2e F, Gr. Hist., 87 F 123 = Vitruv., VIII, 3, 1-19 and 26-27. 

27 Edelstein, p. 307, n. 86. 

*8 In Simplicius 209, 24 we read 6 è “Avrimarpos émexreiver Tovvoua Tov 
EXTOU MEXPL TOU KOLVOU GULTTwWLATOS CwuåTwV Kal dowuadTwy, olov Tov Ti hy 
eiva. This fragment is not published in the Stoicorum Veterum Frag- 
menta but is quoted by Rieth, op. cit., p. 56. On the corporeal and in- 
corporeal quality see Rieth, pp. 55-6. Schmekel, op. cit., pp. 624-7 sug- 
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It seems probable that the predicate also should be regarded as 
an incorporeal quality. As we have seen, Zeno himself spoke of 
a cause as the cause of a predicate.”® He stated that wisdom was 
the cause of acting wisely (rò ¢poveiv), soul of living (rò fv), 
and moderation of acting moderately (rò owdpoveiv I, 89). Ar- 
chedemus of Tarsus stated that the causes were causes of predi- 
cates, such as “cutting” (rò réuveoĝar), or of propositions, as, 
for example, “ the ship is ” (7 vais yiverar). These predicates and 
propositions are termed “ incorporeal actions ” (évépyetar dowparor 
III, 8). Posidonius also argued that the cause was real and 
corporeal but that of which it was the cause was neither real nor 
corporeal, but an accident and a predicate.*° Similar statements 
are found in later writers. Seneca (Ep., 117, 2) wrote that 
wisdom is considered a good, and since the good is active, it must 
be corporeal. But being wise (sapere) is incorporeal and an 
accident of wisdom. According to Sextus Empiricus, the Stoics 
believed that every cause was a body which was a cause to another 
body of something incorporeal. For example, the lancet is the 
cause to the flesh of the incorporeal predicate being cut (dowpdrov 
Tov réuvecOar Karnyopnpatos Phys., I, 211 = II, 341). 

In spite of the fact that the quality was itself the cause of 
the predicate, the quality was frequently regarded as character- 
ized by or derived from the predicate.*4 Chrysippus, for in- 
stance, defined a logical proposition (déiwna) as derived from a 
proposition’s having been made (rò détotcPa II, 193). Similarly 
Simplicius spoke of those who derived the qualities from what 
are usually termed predicates (216, 19 ff.). Roofing is the result 
of having been roofed ; equality is derived from equalization ; and 
corporeality from the existence of body as substance (do roù 
copa Urapxelv ). 

The Stoic interpretation of the universal or form such as man 
or horse presents some interesting problems. We have passages 
in Stobaeus, Aetius, and Diogenes Laertius which refer to the 
forms as concepts (évvonpara). They are neither being (rwa) 
nor qualities (wo) but as it were a certain kind of apparition 


gested that the Stoic source used by Simplicius in 209, 1 to 223, 11 was 
Antipater. 

29 See above, pp. 41 f. 

30 Edelstein, p. 302, n. 65. 

31 On this topic see Rieth, op. cit., pp. 57-64. 
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of the soul (roù davrdcpata woyns I, 65). The source of these 
statements cannot be determined. Stobaeus has the heading 
Znvevos <kat tov aro avrov> ;?? Aetius oi dro Zývovos. It seems 
probable that the source was early. Cleanthes is said to have 
argued that the forms (iééa:) were concepts (I, 494). According 
to Simplicius, Chrysippus was at a loss as to whether the form 
should be called being (768 rı II, 278). He believed that the 
forms embraced the genesis of the infinite in defined limits 
(II, 365) .%° 

The term “common quality” was used at least as early as 
Diogenes of Babylon to designate such things as man or horse 
which Plato had termed forms.** The distinction between the 
quality of the genus and the quality of the particular, however, 
was made by Chrysippus. He spoke of the quality of a particular 
substance as “ individually qualified ” (idíws wows II, 396, 397, 
and 624), and distinguished between the quality of the genus and 
the quality of the species. In one passage, he argued that the 
generic pleasure was intelligible (vonrov), but the pleasure of the 
species perceptible (aic@yrev) .*° 

The term common quality is described at length in a passage in 
Simplicius (In Arist. Cat., 222, 30 = II, 378).°° Simplicius 
quoted the Stoics to the effect that the common quality (76 kowov 
Tis moiórtyros) was a differentiation of substance, not separable by 
itself, but ending in conception and property (eis évvonpa Kat 
iSiornTa droAnyovoav), not moulded by time or power (icy), but 
by its own individuality (77 èé atrjs tTorovróryri). 

According to a passage in Sextus Empiricus, relation (pds tv) 
and relative disposition (pds ti mws éxov) were regarded by the 
Stoics as intelligibles (II, 80 and 404). 


4 


32 The brackets were added by Diels. 

33 Compare Posidonius who defined the soul as “ the form of the space 
in which is inherent a harmony of numbers ” (ryv puxny iðéayv elvat Tov 
wavTy Stacrarov kar’ àpiðuòv ovveorðsav apuoviay mepiéxovra Plut., Proc. 
Animae, 1023). On this passage see Edelstein, pp. 303-4, and R. M. 
Jones, The Platonism of Plutarch (Wisconsin, 1916), pp. 73-4. 

3t Diogenes of Babylon defined a mpoonyopia as a part of speech indi- 
cating a common quality (kowù morórns) such as man or horse (III, 22). 
On this fragment see H. Steinthal, Geschichte der Sprachwissenschaft bei 
den Griechen und Römern, II (Berlin, 1891), pp. 238-42. 

85 II, 81 Xpúsımmros rò èv yerixov Hdb vonróv, TÒ dé elðıkòv Kal mpoosmimTov 
Hôn aicOnrov. 

86 On this passage see Rieth, op. cit., pp. 64-9 and 79. 
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Should such things as the common quality and relations be 
considered corporeal or incorporeal qualities? There is no direct 
evidence on which to base an answer to this question. But since 
neither the common quality nor the relation seems to have been 
used as a cause, they should probably be considered incorporeal. 

I believe that we can perceive several stages in the develop- 
ment of the Stoic concept of incorporeal quality. The early 
Stoics recognized only corporeal quality and maintained that 
that which was not corporeal quality was not being. Chrysippus 
stated the principles of the Stoic categories, and probably recog- 
nized a common quality which he regarded as intelligible. At 
least as early as Antipater of Tarsus the incorporeal quality was 
introduced. It probably included the predicate, the common 
quality (the forms), and the categories. 

In a discussion of the possible destruction of our universe, 
Boethus of Sidon, a Stoic philosopher whom von Arnim assigned 
to the period of the Old Stoa, mentioned three ways in which a 
body might be destroyed (III, 7). A composite body such as an 
army or a chorus (deornxdra) or a body which is joined together 
(ovvarropeva) might be destroyed by division (8aipeots) ; 37 or 
again a body might be destroyed by the destruction of the pre- 
valling quality (xara dvaipeow trys érexovons morrtyros). For ex- 
ample, wax that had been moulded into a figure might be 
smoothed out and the figure destroyed. Or the quality might be 
destroyed by a mixture which would produce a new quality 
(ovyxvois). The word mixture or fusion (ovyxvors) seems to be 
used with the same meaning that it had in Chrysippus but 


31 The terms separate (dvecrwra) and joined together (cvvamrépeva) 
occur in several passages in Stoic philosophy and show a remarkable 
consistency in their meaning. The term separate is used by Chrysippus 
(II, 367) to refer to bodies such as an assembly, army, or chorus. In 
Boethus of Sidon (III, 7), it refers to herds of goats and cattle, to 
choruses and armies; again, in Sextus Empiricus (M., IX, 78), it 
includes armies, flocks, and choruses. Seneca also speaks of bodies com- 
posed of things which are separate (quaedam ex distantibus) and gives 
as examples an army, populace, or senate (EHp., 102, 6). The word joined 
together occurs less frequently. Sextus Empiricus gives as examples of 
this kind of body chains, cabinets, and ships (M., IX, 78). Seneca too 
speaks of a composite body (composita) such as a ship, a house, or 
“ everything which is the result of joining separate parts into one sum 
total” (Hp., 102, 6 quorum diversae partes iunctura in unum coactae 
sunt: R. M. Gummere in the Loeb translation). 
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whereas Chrysippus was discussing fusion from the point of view 
of mixture, Boethus was interested in the destruction of the 
component qualities which accompanied this kind of mixture. 

Evidence regarding Posidonius’ treatment of genesis and 
change is found in Areius Didymus.?s Posidonius argued that 
there were four kinds of change, division (Sd:aipeors), qualitative 
change (dAAolwos), mixture (ovyxvors), and dissolution from the 
Whole (rhv èé óàwv, Acyopevny 8€ kar avddAvow). Substance can 
receive only qualitative change (dAAoiwors) ; the other three kinds 
of change apply to quality (repi TOÙS TOLOÙS Àcyopévovs TOUS éri 
THS oùgsias yryvopévovs). This sentence should be compared with 
the passage in Chrysippus which I discussed above.*® Chrysippus 
had recognized substance and quality as substrata, and argued 
that qualitative change could apply only to the substratum 
quality, but that division and mixture took place in substance. 
Posidonius, on the other hand, maintained that a change of 
quality applied to substance, and division and mixture to quality. 
By asserting that qualitative change occurred in substance, 
Posidonius may have been trying to bridge the gap which Chry- 
sippus had made between substance and quality. He seems to 
have believed that substance was indestructible. Posidonius went 
on to argue that the identity of the particular was due to the 
presence of a persistent quality from its genesis to its destruction. 

We should notice also in this connection a passage in which 
Posidonius stated that God was an intelligible and fiery breath 
(avevpa), not having form (poppý), but changing into whatever 
he wishes, and being assimilated to all things.*° We can assume, 
I believe, that quality in Posidonius’ philosophy also was one 
aspect of God or logos. We might conclude that a capacity to 
change and be changed, or to act and be acted upon was a dis- 
tinctive characteristic of God or quality. 

The distinction between unified and non-unified bodies in 
Posidonius’ philosophy presents difficult problems. In a passage 
which seems to have Posidonius as its source, Sextus Empiricus 
referred to bodies as unified (jvwpéva), joined together (ovvarró- 
peva), and separate (deordra M., IX, 78).** He defined unified 


38 Edelstein, p. 294, n. 35. 3° See above, pp. 45 f. 

40 Edelstein, p. 291, n, 22. Edelstein argues, on the basis of this frag- 
ment, that God can only become accommodated to that which exists. 

41 See above, note 37. 
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bodies as those which are controlled by one disposition (és) such 
as plants and animals, and added that in the case of unified 
bodies there is a certain sympathy similar to that which exists 
between a finger and the rest of the body. When a finger is cut 
off, the body suffers. A little later Sextus stated that of unified 
bodies, some were bound together by disposition (és) as, for 
example, wood and stones; some such as plants by nature; and 
others, as, for instance, animals, by soul (M., IX, 81). Edelstein 
attributed only the first passage to Posidonius and argued from 
this that only living bodies such as plants and animals were 
unified.*2 He supported his interpretation by a sentence in 
Cicero’s De Natura Deorum (II, 82). Cicero writes that the 
world is not governed by nature like a clod of earth, a piece of 
stone or something of the sort with no natural cohesion (nulla 
cohaerendt natura), but like a tree or an animal in which there 
is order and design.** 

If one assumes that Sextus Empiricus is using a single source 
for sections 78 and 81, a slightly different interpretation becomes 
possible.*# In that case, since Sextus Empiricus makes only 
three divisions (M., IX, 78), we must suppose that every body, 
which is not formed from separate entities such as an army, 
or which is not composed of parts artificially bound together 
such as a house or a ship, must be unified. This would mean 
that natural objects, both organic and inorganic, were considered 
to be unified. 

Differences among unified bodies were, however, recognized by 
Posidonius. An important passage based on Posidonius in 
Diogenes Laertius has been translated as follows: “'The world 
is ordered by reason and providence... Only there is a difference 
of degree; in some parts there is more of it, in others less. For 
through some parts it passes as a “hold” or containing force 
(€&s), as is the case with our bones and sinews; while through 
others it passes as intelligence, as in the ruling part of the 
soul.” *° 

Our discussion of unified and non-unified bodies can be carried 


42 Edelstein, p. 299. 

43 The manuscript reading is nulla cohaerendi natura. Rackham, how- 
ever, in the Loeb text reads sola cohaerendi natura. 

44 Reinhardt, op. cit., pp. 45-51. 

465 R. D. Hicks in the Loeb translation of D. L., VII, 138. 
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a step further by considering a passage in Simplicius (In Arist. 
Cat., 214, 24-215, 2). According to Simplicius, the Stoics argued 
that the qualities were dispositions (čes) but applied the term 
disposition only to bodies which were unified (jvwpéva), but not 
to bodies which were joined together (ovvarrépeva) such as a 
ship, or to those which were composed of separate entities 
(SueoroTa) such as an army. The result, as Simplicius points 
out, is that although all bodies are qualified (ou), only bodies 
which are unified under one disposition (és) possess quality. 

A distinction between the qualified (zou) and quality (morns) 
is made in another passage of Simplicius (212, 12-213, 7).*° He 
tried to define the qualified (rò rowy), and by diaeresis divided 
it into movement (xivyois) and condition (cxéos), and the latter, 
in turn, into temporary condition and disposition. A disposition 
is a condition which has some duration and which is the cause 
of its own individuality and not dependent upon externals. For 
example, a man who eats food (éYédayos) can have this condition 
(oxéo1s) only if food is available, but a man who is a lover of 
food (iAoyos) has this natural disposition whether he has food 
at any given moment or not (cf. II, 393). The quality is the 
disposition; the qualified includes movement, and condition as 
well as disposition. Similarly elsewhere in Simplicius (209, 
14 ff.) the term éxrov applies not only to é&s but to movement 
and condition as well.** 

Who was the Stoic who believed that not all bodies were 
unified, and yet identified quality with the disposition (é&s) of 
unified bodies? Such a distinction may have been made by 
Posidonius. Schmekel suggested that Antipater of Tarsus was 
Simplicius’ source.*® Antipater was, in fact, quoted by Sim- 
plicius in one passage (209, 24). The evidence is by no means 
conclusive. 

Strong criticism of the Stoic theory of corporeal quality is 
found in a treatise entitled, That the Qualities are Incorporeal, 


4 On this passage see Rieth, op. cit., 22-6 and 29-35; E. Elorduy, 
“Die Sozialphilosophie der Stoa,” Philol., Suppl. XXVIII (1936), pp. 
102--7; Schmekel, op. cit., pp. 624-7. 

‘7 According to Simplicius (237, 25-238, 32), the Stoics considered the 
5iafeors more permanent than the eés. The virtues were d:adéces. Com- 
pare Arist., Cat., 8b25-9al3. 

48 See above, note 28. 
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which was published by Kühn as part of the works of Galen,*® 
but was recently attributed to Albinus by Orth.°® The writer of 
the treatise defined body (copa) as a three-dimensioned solid 
(tpox} twa Stacrav ryv ovciay àvriírvrov), and asserted that an 
accident cannot be corporeal. He raised problems regarding the 
divisibility of the quality, place and change of quality. The ob- 
jections made against the Stoic theory are valid only if the Stoics 
defined body as a three-dimensioned solid. The Stoic concept of 
quality was criticized by Plotinus also who likewise defined body 
as a three-dimensioned solid.** 

Did the Stoics regard body as a solid of three dimensions? It 
has been argued that the definition of a solid body given by 
Apollodorus of Seleucia suggests that they did.°? Apollodorus 
defined a solid body (orepedv cépua) as a body of three dimensions 
(tò rpiyn Siacrarov III, 6). In the same paragraph, however, he 
defined surface and line. I believe that Apollodorus is giving us 
a definition of a body of three dimensions as distinct from one 
of two dimensions, and that his definition has nothing to do 
with the corporeal as the term was used in regard to the Stoic 
concept of quality. In my opinion, the term “body ” in Stoic 
philosophy designates a capacity to act or be acted upon, and not 
a three-dimensioned solid.®* This conclusion receives some sup- 
port from another fragment of Apollodorus in which he argued 
that substance (otoia) and the limited (erepacpévn) were body 
(copa), and went on to point out that substance was acted upon 
(xa6yry), for, if it had been unchangeable (drperros), that which 
comes into being would not have come from it (III, 4; cf. An- 
tipater, III, 32). I believe, therefore, that Albinus and Plotinus 
attacked Stoic philosophy, basing their objections on their own 
definition of body. 

We may summarize our results as follows. Zeno recognized 
two principles, the active and the passive, and distinguished 
between universal substance and the substance of the particular. 


4°C, Kühn, Claudii Galeni Opera Omnia, XIX (Leipzig, 1830), pp. 
463-84. 

50° E. Orth, “ Les oeuvres d’Albinos le Platonicien,” L’Antiquité Olas- 
sique, XVI (1947), pp. 113-14. 

51 Plot., Enn., VI, 1, 26 = II, 315. 

52 Biumker, op. cit., pp. 334-6 argued that the Stoic cwua was a three- 
dimensioned solid. 

53 See above, pp. 42 f. 
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He regarded quality as the disposition of a substratum, and may 
have regarded the virtues as qualities. Like Zeno, Chrysippus 
believed that quality was the disposition of a substratum. Qual- 
ity was one aspect of the logos, a corporeal dvvayis, and a cause. 
He distinguished between universal substance and the substance 
of the particular, and argued that growth, diminution, and 
change applied only to the quality and not to the substance. His 
concept of quality influenced his theory of virtue, and his psy- 
chology, and probably made possible the four Stoic categories. 
Chrysippus may have modified Zeno’s theory of mixture by intro- 
ducing the distinction between a mixture (piés) in which the 
component qualities are retained and a mixture (ovyxvois) in 
which they are lost. The incorporeal qualities were recognized 
at least as early as Antipater of Tarsus. They probably included 
the predicate, the common quality, and the categories. Posido- 
nius recognized four kinds of change, division, qualitative 
change, mixture, and dissolution from the whole, and argued that 
qualitative change involved a change of substance, whereas the 
other three kinds of change concerned quality alone. 


MARGARET E. REESOR. 
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